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Stanzas, 


Original. 


Smith, until ] ean weep no more,—and { have 


I do not feel lightly on this oceasion—far otherwise— | Come to the Conclusion to vent the superflux oi 


but the heaviest heart often vents itself in light expres- 


; : : > a ygriefin ink-drops Ber 3a met " 
sions. There isa mirth of sadness us well us tears of | MY grefin mk-drops. Ben. was a metropolitan 


joy.—John Randolph. loafer, and a plienomenon. 





Tue heaviest heart is oft expressed 
By words as jight as air, fu 
And cankering pain within our breast, 
Semblance of joy may wear ; 
Like as the lava burns beneath 
The mount with verdure crowned :-— jtown. He had a spirit beyond and ahve it. | 
Within, the molten led of death, 
Without, fair flowers are found. 


| firmament of New-York. He was not a New- 





infancy from Thomson's ‘Castle of Indalence,’ or 


And there's a mirth of sadness, {that he was merely a transient visiter, from Re- 
' : . 
on 2pre P anes o | i a e = 
i Weil 1s tears of joy ; | belais’ island, where industrious sluggards are 
% e brow is crowned with gladness a ha’ : 
* crowned with ghadue | paid sixpence ha’penny a day for hard sleeping. 


When pains our peace destroy. 
The lip can wear a rosy smile 
To hide the grief we feel, 


| As a faithful historian, however, | am compelled 
; to state, that my hero did actually coule into the 
And outward signs too oft beguile, ‘world by the connivance of Susan and Saniwel 


The thoughts that o’er us steal. Smith, loafer and loafress of this burgh,—not ex- 


Then think not that the outward show actly under a favorable planet,—but with the 
The inward thoughts express ; 

Doubt not there’s a mirth of wo— 
Companion of our loneliness. 

As lightnings light the vault of heaven 
When clouds and thunder gather there— 

So, when our heart by pain is riven, 


}auspicious light of a brown sputtering tallow 
i eandle. 
His education was not collegiate nor academ- 
ical. It was obtained, mest of it, in the open 
| air, without the supertlucus expense of bovks, 
Qur brow the sign of joy may wear. ferules, or schovlmasters. In truth he considered 
Yes, man, proud man should hide | Hagellation as a serious hincranee te he circula- 
Those tender feelings God hath given ; 
The scofling world may not deride, 
And break the heart already riven ; | 
He therefore hides his inward grief, jeducation ; and he often averred, in proof of his 


} tion of the intellectual tiuids. He could wot be- 


His pains to none impurt ; 
He claims no hand to bring relief, 
Or bind the broken heart. 


| position, that he was acquainted with a cart 


ihorse that had been belabored all his life-tuue. 











| 
= 4 
i — | Ben., however had a diploma to show, written 


The late Ben. Smith, Loafer, 
Tue great Walter Scott somewhere observes, | produce it, before me, by stripping his jacket. I 
that he never passed an hour in conversation | exeused him. 
with, orin contemplating, the humblest serf, —the | Young Benjamin Smith,—like all remarkable 
poorest peasant,—or the most shrinking and il- | 
literate occupant of a stage-coach, that he did 
not gain some information, or a clearer insight 
into human nature, as exhibited in lowly con- 
ditions. The Northern Wizzard did not deem 
the meanest of God's creatures beneath his no- | would he defend with the pertinacity of a Con- 
tice, —and to this disposition, he further remarks, | x 
he is more indebted than to any one other cir- 
cumstance for the ability to invest his humbler 
personages with a natural and engrossing inter- 
est. So it was with Sterne, and Charles Lamb, 
| 


{competent authority. He offered one day to 


| young men,—had original views of this werl’. 
He considered it, in the first piace, as a large 
| dormitory, or bedroom,—in the second place, as a 
stupendous cook-shiop,—and in the third, as an 


unbounded Joafing-ground. And these views 


gressman. Ask him why the wharves and pier- 
‘heads were constructed? Fine places to stretch 
in the sun !’ was his answer. ‘Why was the 
Court of Sessions established by the Legisla- 
ture?’ ‘¢ Tohelp and further sleeping.” * Why 
and Wordsworth. With such high examples, pinisters ordained and consecrated!’ ‘To en- 
then,—and at a period when a halo of glory has courage somnolence.’ ‘Why the corporation 
been but recently thrown around the history of | opened fair streets,—laid side-walks,—labelled 
a ‘Corporation Dust-man,’ by an elog sat na- the corners?’ ¢ To point out the shortest cut 
tive pen,—I hope to be pardoned, and listened to, | to the best loafing grounds !” 

while I present an outline sketch of one of that) On ordinary occasions, Smith was pedestrian, 
species of the genus homo, ‘for which the poet | but sometimes he could prevail on a crony in the 


hath no name,’ but which Custom has chiristen- | next grade of life above himself, to give him an 
ed with the expressive appellation of—Loarer ! 


fe was the, ruling 
luminary of a whole shoal of shagtailed comets 
}that used to shoot madly abont the teprestrial 


Yorker, though born, bred, and reared in this 


sometimes conjectured that he was stalth in his 


lieve that it constituted an essential element in! 


|and yet was as ignorant as an ass, to this day !! 


jon sheepskin, in legible character, and signed by | 


airing to Harlaem. These were his galadays,— ° 


. ; " ; ) . ‘ - . Ty ee > " eee 
I have wept for the death of ie late Benjamin | the real holidays of his heart. ‘Farewell! ye 


,| fuot-pad loafers ’ he would exclaim, as he mount- 
| ed the vehicle, trudge on,—trudge on,—and 


wear out your shoes ! 





{ am Christian hence- 
forth, and believe in Providence, in that he has 
created horses!’ Truly, he was a great man in 
his tours to Harlaem, Kingsbridge, and parts ad- 


jacent. He would sit in his friend's carriage, on 





a cross-board, (Jor his charioteer was generally 
{ . 4 ° : 
fa friendly frishman, on a journey for a load of 


| dirt,) and bracing his feet with a most determined 
|air, would grasp the reins with a fierceness, and 
| draw in his ghost of a steed with a nerve, that 
| often produced aa electric titter from the lookers 
jon. He was isresistible. 

| Smith was fond of music, and whistled every 
jother mile all the way. He took much pride 
fin this accomplishment, which he had almost 


| cultivated into a ¢ fine art’ by his assiduiry. He 


| had carried it to such a pitch of perfection that 
he very often whistled for his dinner. fe told 
me when I last saw him, that ke had been trying 
| his mouth on a piece of sentimental music, and 
| that it needed only one quaver anda bar to make 
jit complete. Alas, poor Ben! He is now gone. 

te fell the victiia of anattempt to wifstle a dull 


Senator's speech in Congress. He was heard 


late atnight, rehearsing: the next worning Le 
was found lying en his back, with his mouth 
wide agape, and drawn askew by the violence of 


the attempt. The resultofthe ‘ crowners ‘quest’ 
was, that the deccased came to bis death by a 
long sentence in Senator ‘s last tedious 


harrangue. 





{ Mave forgotten thus far, an omission almost 
; unpardonable in a smali novelist,—to sketch the 
person and habiliments of my hero. I wiil ‘ about 
lit straight.’ 
| Benjamin Smith, then, was a tall loafir, sur- 
jnmuunted witha well-woven and well-entangled 
| matof hair, that proved Dame Nature no indiffer- 
‘ent hatter. His frame was a bundle of rods, or 
straight pipe-stem bones, wired tegether with 
small ligaments, a swinging easily in their sock- 
ets, to and tro, as he shuffled through the street. 
He was tall, nay, gigantic, in an upward direc- 
, tion; a peculiarity from which he drew the in- 


| genious inference, that if angels ever came from 
above,) and here he would look reverently up, ) 
|he believed about their highest landing-place 
| would be his head!’ This procerity, with his 
| stationary habits, would have rendered his crown 
|a grand building sopt for acrow’s nest, or the 
little parnassus of a flock of singing birdy. He 
| would have sold the fee-simple for a gin sling, 
| and have never harmed an occupant in the 
| world. 
How shall I describe his dress? ’Tis like 
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drawning a note for a thousand dollars, with an 
empty pocket to meet it. Alas! he had no 
dress ; nothing that could be considered a broad- 
cloth synonym for the word,—nothing that a 
tailor would have dignified with the name. The 
very alms-house pensioners would have laughed 
at the variegated coat and unmentionables.— 
They were patches of color, and shreds of noth- 
mng,—the very ghosts of defunct habiliments: in- 
digo blue at the bottom and red at the top, the 
intervals interspersed with an assortment of 
shades. He wasa waking rainbow,—and an 
observer might have thought that he had eyes 
in every inch of his body, from the spots ef flesh 
that peeped forth from the irregular casements ! 
of his ‘looped and windowed raggedness.’ i, 
the event of a war, in his time, he would have 

been a fine mark for smail shot. 

Possessing these inimitable graces of person | 
and pantaloon,—togetter witha large amount of 
intellect, to which I have not alluded, on the 
supposition that the shrewd reader would take it} 
for granted—I was surprised, and often capress- 
ed such surprise to the surviving friends of 
Smith, that he never was sent to the Legisla-| 
ture ; fur he was one of our distinguished ¢ high- 
binders,’ and deserved promotion, and a good 
office. And trom the exhibition of certain gush- | 
es of genius, I am confident he would not have | 
spent a winter at the capitol, without learning | 
the difference between steam and botany, and 
that coal-heaving and legislation are two distinct 
departments of knowledge. 





Wuar was life to Ben. Smith 7 A mere farce, | 
during which pea-nuts might be munched, a nap | 
taken, and little laughter indulged. Some might 
have doubted whether he had a soul, or ifany, a 
proper-sized one. Such cavillers should consider 
that the accommodations for that ethereal es- 
sence were not ample. 





the knuckle elicits a spark from the Leyden jar, 
—a smal! and inevitable event, (for like death, it 
comes sooner or later to all,) that shakes up and 
jostles out a man’s spirit into broad day-light, 
like a cork from a boitle, or a bird from its nest. 
He loved. He rehearsed his little two act pa- 
thetic comedy, (fur love is made up of laughter 
and tears,) in such by-corners and strange places 
as poverty affords. 

To him and his beloved, garrets must needs 
be drawing-rooms, and public streets par!ors.— 
Cupid furnisiied no perfumery or purple hang- 
‘ngs for my heroand hisenamorata. The court- 
ship commenced in an alley, where the lover saw 
his ‘fond one’ bearing a basket of cold victuals 
toa blind aunt. The attitude was romantic, and 
the heart cannot be always on its guard. Sub- 
sequent interviews were had at the pump. She 
stole slyly into his bosom, and _ left her little 
miniature on his heart. It was better framed 
than if in gold, and more wisely ; for those 
who have golden miniatures of their mistresses, 
are apt to love gold better than their inistress.— 
Smith’s chosen was a small, dark-eyed girl, with 
a neck of snow, and black tresses that lay upon 
it in happy contrast. Her step was light and 
elastic, und her voice bird-like though unculti- 
vated. 


There is a test that | 
P ’ . . | 
brings out one’s soul as easily and certainly as 


I will not insult humble love, by describing her 
weather-worn and use-worn garments. She was 
clothed in feeling, home-spun, indeed, but heart 
spun, as well, and worth all your silks and jew- 
els. They were wedded. It was the very night 
before his me'ancholy demise, which I would fain | 
think I have drawn with a just remembrance of 
his virtues. Poor girl! She knew not that 
Death’s high constable was so near, and so soon | 
to serve his warrant. She would gladly have | 
put in bail, but it was not permitted her. Let | 
me not open the vial of her sorrows atresh.— | 
She is yet living,—lonely and disconsolate. 


A word touching the funeral of the departed. | 
His decease,—for he was a royal ragamuttin,— | 
spread universal sorrow through al] ranks of the 
loafer community. The very beggars’ dogs seemed | 
to be afflicted and cast down, as if they had lost 
a father. The hour of his burial was fixed at 
four o'clock, Pp. M., on the day of his death, in 
order that his gentlemen cronies miget be allowed 
good time to arise fro: bed, and that they might 
return from the ceremony late enough for a 
fashionable dinner. Supported by two sturdy 
associates, his mortal remains were escorted to 
a snug corner of Potter's Field, —the true West- 
minister Abbey of New-York paupers. No 
clergyman was present to adminisier the rites of 
sepultre. A brother loafer officiated, but not 
like an ordinary functionary. With his com- 
panions, he had inspired himself with tears at a 
neighboring temple of spirits, and instead of the 
cold, stereotyped tones of official sorrow, he 
gave out, (in the moving, melting accents of 
poetical, pauperized pity,) verse by verse, as is 
the manner in the Methodist chapeis, a ‘ talent- 
ed’ requiem, of which the fUllowing stanzas were | 
all that | was enabled to remember: 

* Toll, toll the wateli-house bell, 

Sound loud the sad couchi-shell, 
For Ben. is gone! 

He did no harin,—ali’s well 


§ whistling brave he fell,— 
His loufing’s done! 


* Weep docks, Wharves, cotton-bags ! 
Ben greets no more with rags 
Pour honored beds : 
A little here he lagged, 
Then to his Heaven Ben. jagged ! 
And dropped his shreds 
Let me add one word of eulogy in prose.— 

Ben. was no ‘ gentleman,’ fur he had never pull- 
ed any man’s nose, or fought a duel: no Chris- 
tian, for he never sungs psalms loudly in church, 
nor disturbed a whole congregation with the os- 
tentatious clink of his silver in the plate: no 
‘merchant,’ for he was totally ignorant of that. 
finest’of fine arts,—the art of splitting one six- 
pence into two: no philanthropist, for he was 
not a member of the Society for the promotion | 
of Self-righteousness : and no politician, for he | 
had two eyes. Neither was he a learned man, 
for he could eat pudding without knowing how 
it was compounded. He was simply what ! 
have set forth, ‘THe care Pexvamin Smitu, 
Loarer.’ C. M. 





Tue word Folly is, perhaps, the prettiest 
word in the language. Amusement and Diver- | 
sion are good well-meaning words; but Pastime | 


is what should never be used but in a bad sense; | 
it is vile to say such @ thing is agreeable, be- 





cause it helps to pass the time away. | 


The Deserted Village, 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
To Sir Joshua Reynolds— 

Dear Sir—I can have no expectation, in an 
address of this kind, either to add to your reputa- 
tion, or toestablish my own. You can gain no- 
thing from my admiration, as Iam ignorant of 
the art in which you are said to excel; and i 
may loose much by the severity of your judg- 
ment as few have a juster taste in poetry than 
you. Setting interest threfore aside, to which | 
never paid much attention,[ must be indulged at 
present in following my affections. The only 
dedication | ever made was to my brother, be- 
cause | loved him better than most other men, 
He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this Po- 
em to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versifi- 
cation and mere mechanical part of this attempt, 
I do not pretend to inquire; but I know you will 
object (and indeed several of our best and wis- 
est friends concur in the opinion)that the depopu- 
lation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
disorders it laments are only to be found in the 
poet’s own imagination. Tothis I can scarce- 
ly make any other answer than that I sincere- 
ly believe what Ihave written; that I have tak- 
en all possible pains in my country excursions, 
for these four or five years past, to be certain of 
what I allege; and that all iny views and inqui- 
ries have led me to believe those miseries real, 
which | here attempt to display. But this —_ 
the place to enter into an inquiry, whether#the 
country be depopulating or not; the discussion 
would take up much room, and I should 
prove my.elf, at best, an indifferent politician, 
to tire the reader with a long preface, when I 
want his unfatigued attention to along poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, 
I inveigh against the increase of our luxuries; 
and here also | expect the shout of modern poli- 
ticians ugainst me. For twenty or thirty years 
past, it has been the fashion to consider luxury 
as one of the greatest national advantages; and 
all the wisdom of antiquity in that particular,as\ 
erroneous. Still, however, | must remain a pro- 
fessed ancient on that head, and continue to 
think those luxuries prejudicial to states by 
which so many vices are introduced, and so 
many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so 
much has been poured out of late on the other 
side of the question, that merely for the sake of 
novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish 
to bein the right. | am, dear Sir, your sincere 
friend, and ardent admirer, 

OxtveR GoLDsMITH. 

Sweet Avecry! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delay’d: 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loiter’d o'er thy green, 

Where humble i appiness endear’d each scene! 
How often have paused en every charm, 
The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp'd the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
Por talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have T blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

Aud all the village train from labor free, 

ed up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime cireled in the shade, 

Ihe young contending as the old survey’d; 

And many a gumbol frolic’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirihful band inspired; 

Phe dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holdiag out to tire each other down; 

The sWain wistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d rownd the place: 

The bashtul virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that wouldthose looks reprove- 


| These were thy charms, sweet villnge! sports like these, 


With sweet suecession, taught e’en toil to please; 
These roun {thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 


‘These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn: 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green. 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 
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No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The i aeaanantiion bitteru guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mould’ ring wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking trom the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade: 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 


A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rod of ground maintain’d its man; 
For himlight labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 








But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train | 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, Where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose: 
And every wantto luxury ahed, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Livedin each look, and brighen’d all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and uianners are no more. 






Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin ‘d grounds, 
And, many a year claps’d, return to view 
Where once wie cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 





In all my Wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God hus give o my share— 
I still had hope s, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down, 
‘To husband out hite’s taper atthe close, 

And keep the flame trom wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my tire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all Pfett, and all I saw: 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he tlew. 

1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 





© blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowts, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong teniptations try, 
And, since ‘tis herd to combat, learns to tly? 
Fom him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep: 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring fumine trom the gate: 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 








Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
There as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came sofien’d trom below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-imaid sung; 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool; 
The playful children just let loose from school; 
The wateh-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population tail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale; 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled: 
All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring: 
She, wretched mutron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot trom the thesn, 
To seek her nightly shed and weep till morn; 
She ouly lett of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain 








Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose, 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And pass nf rich with forty pounds au year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had cheng’d nor wisl’dto change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

Ly doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 














More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 


a == = 


He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 

The long reme amber’ d beggar wis his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Clauw’d Kindred there, and had his claims allow'd; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his lire, and ‘talke ithe night aw 

Wept o’er his wonnas, or tales of sorrow done a 

Shoulder’d his eruteh end show'd how fields were won, 
leased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their wo; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to sean, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 





Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean'd to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call 
He watel’d and we pt, he pray “d and felt for all 
And, as a bird each foul e > learment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter workis, and led the way. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns disinay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his controi, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul: 
Comfort came down the trembling wreteh to raise, 
And his Kost faulting aeeonts whisper’d praise. 


Atchurech, with meek and unsffeeted grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Trath from his lips prevaal’d with double sway, 
And tools, Who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each hovest rustic ran ; 
F’en children followed with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready simile a@ parent's warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd ; 
To them bis heart, lis love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven, 
As some tall litt uiat tits its awful corm, 
swells from the vale, and mtdway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its lead. 





Beside you straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossourd turze unprotitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught lis little school: 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
[ knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterteited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Fall well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey ’d the dismal tidings when he frowi'd 
Vet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault: 
The village all declared how mucit he knew; 
un he could write, and cipher too, 
Lands he could measure, terms aud tides pres age, 
And een the story ran ~ thi it he could gauge: 
In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill 
Fore’en though yanquish’d, he could argue still; 
W hile words of learned length and thund' ring sound, 
Amazed the gazing rusties ranged around,— 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry al! he knew, 




















But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he tritunpli’d, is forgot.— 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head or high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 


Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir'd ; 


Where gray-beord mirth, and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news wuch older than their ale went round. 
Iinagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splen lors of that festive place; 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 
The varnisi’d clock that elick’d beiuind the door; 
The chest contrived a doubie debtto pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed tor ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game ot goose; 
The hearth, except w hen winter chill’d the day, 
With aspin boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept tor show, 
Ranged o’er the chuuney, glistened ina row. 





Vain transitory splendors! could not all 
Repreive the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man’s heart; 
Thither no more the peasant small repair, 
Tosweet off vion of iis daily care; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodmen’s ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond’ rous strength and learn to hear: 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to tee rest. 


Ves! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple blessings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial tomy beart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art: 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The sow adopts, and own their first-born sway; 
Lightly they trolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, uncontined. 


= ee 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, ¢ 
in these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, * 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain: 

Ande’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy? 





Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey . \ 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
‘Tis your’s to judge, how wide the limits stand 
etween a splendid and a happy land, 
Proad swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich wen flock from all the world around, 
Yetcount our gains. This wealth is buta name 
That leaves our useful products call the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
mi ice for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Spite for his horses » equipage and bounds, 
‘The robe that wraps his linbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb'd the neighb’ring fields of half their growth 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
tndignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies 
Por all the luxuries the world supplies. 
W tole thus the land adorn’d for pleasure, all 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 


As some fair female, unadorn'’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supphes, ‘ 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail 
When tune advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines torth, solicitous to bless, 
In all (he glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d; 
In natore’s simplest charts at first array’d, 
But verging to decline, its spleudors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 
While, ssourged by famine from the smiling land 
The mo urnful peasant leads his humble band; 
And wiiie he sinks, without one crm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave 








Where then, al! where shall poverty reside 
pe the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some con mon’s feneeless limits stray’d, 
He drives bis flock to pick the seanty blade, 


To se 





Those fenceless ticlds the sons of weal'l divide, 
And een the bare-worn common is denied, 


If to the city sped—What waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share: 
To see ten thousand baneful arts eombined 
To pamper lixury and thin mankind; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Eextorted from bis fellow-creature’s wo. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade: 
Here, while the proud their long drawn pomps display, : 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. f 
The one where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train; 
T senate is grandeur crowns the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare, 
Such scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts’—Ah, turn thine eves es 
Where the poor houseless shivering female les 
She once, perlinps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 
Hor modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn: 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, V 
Near her betrayer’s door sie lays her head, 
And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luekless hour, § 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel ind robes of country brown. 








Do thine, sweet Avsury, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy tair tribes participate her pain? 
E’'n now, pe rhe aps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud juen’s doors they ask a little bread ! 





Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go 
Where wild Altema murmurs to their wo, 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 

The various terrors of that borrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a dowmward ray 

And fiercely shed intolerable div; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance erown'd, 
W here the dark scorpion gi rs death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

Phe rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 








Where erouching tigers wait their kelpless prey, 


And savage men more murderous still than they, 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado thes, 
Minevling the ravaged landscape with the skies, 
Far different these from every former s-ene, 
The cooling | rook, the grassy vestel green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove; 

That only sheltered thetis of harmless love. if 


Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away; 
When the poor eviles, every pleasure pest, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last, 








And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
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For seats like these beyond the western main; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Return’ and wept, and still return’d to weep. 
The gov old sire, the first prepared to go 

‘To new-tound worlds, and wept for others’ wo: 
But for hunself in cous ious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worl is beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, loveler im ber tears, 

The fond compemion of his helpless yecrs, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blest the cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kiss’d her thougiitless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow coubly dear; 
While her fond husband strove to lend relief, 

In all the silent maniiness of grief. 





O luxury! thou curst by heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee | 
How do thy potions with imsiious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy | 
Kingdoms by thee, to si kly greathess grown; 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own ; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 
Till snapp'd their strength, end every part unsound, 
Down, down, they stuk, and spread a ruin round, 


F’en now the devastation is begun, 
And hulf the business of destruciion Gone : 
Ben now, methinks, as pondering here d stand, 
I see the rural virtnes leave the land, 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move. a melancholy bead, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand, 
Contended toil, aict hospitable care, 
And kind cannuiial tenderness are there ; 
And piety with wislics plaved above, 
And steady loyal y, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loviiest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit in those degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart or sirike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride. 
‘That source of all my bliss, and all uy wo, 
Thou found’st me poor at first, and keep’st ie so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well, 
Farewell, and oh! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliff, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equino tial fervors glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Kedress the rigors of the inclement chime; _ 
Aid, slighted truth, with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach hin, that states of native strength possesst, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labor’d mole away 3 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 











Henry Coleburn, 
Or the Fatal Duel, 


Original. 


In the time of the last war, when the people of 
this state, and indeed the people of the other 
states inthe Union, were waging war with their 
common enemy, England, a body of troops was 
stationed for a time in the barracks, situated on 
the brow of the hill which skirts the village of 
Greenbush on the east, and directly oppesite this 
city, (Albany.) The officers and men compri- 
sing those troops were remarkable for their gal- 
lant bearing and soldier-like appearance, on all 
occasions where their services were put into re- 
quisition. The officers, when not on duty at 
the barracks, generally spent the time, which 


would otherwise have been somewhat dull, in | 


this city. They were received into the families 
of some of our most wealthy citizens, and treat- 
ed with the respect that men in the service of 
their country should be. 

About this time in the history of this state my 
tale commences. But before 1 advert to it, I 
will endeavor to describe the two who were the 
princpal actors in it. 

Henry Coleburn was a lieutenant in one of the 
corps that were then stationed there. He was 
brave and generous, while his temper was of the 








| most gentle and harmless kind. He was the | 
younger son of a very wealthy burgher, who re- 
sided in the city of New-York, and he had en- | 
tered the army more on account of the wish of | 
his honored parent, than the promptings of his 
own heart, although he was far from being un- 
fitted for the station; on the contrary, a person | 
more adapted for a soldier, probably never en- 
tered into the service. As I before said, he was 
brave, frank, manly, and exceedingly polite and 
In sta- 
ture he was tal!, and his body was well formed 
lin every respeet; and he was, withal, very hand- 


bland in his manners on every occasion. 





jsome. In fact, as to beauty, he by far surpassed 


his brother officers. His fine manly forehead— 
| jot black eyes—and glossy, curling, hair, alto- 
| gether formed a countenance fitting the pencil of 


And 


when he was dressed in his fine regimental!s, 


| the most eminent artist that ever existed. 


that sat as tight to his well formed person, as if 
they had been made upon him, it was utterly im- 
' possible Jor any ef the belles of that day to be in- 
different to his attentions. Many a little heart 
has went pit-a-pat at his approach, if the real 
truth were known, but its a long, long time since 
then, and the truth of this supposition has not 
descended down to us, and I shall, therefore, be 
unable to vouch for it. I have had some little | 
difficulty of rescuing from oblivion the most pro- 
minent features which characterize this tale.— | 
But that that was the fact has never been, nor 
ever will be, by any one, denied. 





William Henderson was a captain of one of 
the companies belonging to said troops. He was 
exactly the reverse of Henry Coleburn, in every 
| thing that constituted his being. He was a man 
| some years the senior of Coleburn; and was re- 
markable for his fierce and petulant temper, 
which had been the means of making him more 


than once the principal actor in those revolting 


— savage eneounters between man and man, 


politely denominated due!s, anc by which many 
a hot-headed and misguided fellow being has 
found an untimely grave. He was particularly 
| severe, and often unnecessarily so, in having his 
orders to his inferiors, both officers and privates, 
rigorously enforced; severely chastising them, ou 
trifling occasions, merely for the purpose of hu- 
moring his natural temper. He wes, therefore, 
very unpopular in the army, and had made him- 
self hated and despised by all who knew him, or 
aught of his character. 

At the time when this tale commences, Henry | 
Coleburn and William Henderson were bitter | 
enemies, and had been for some time. And an 
event had lately transpired to widen the breach 
between them. Henderson hated Coleburn as 
much as one man could possibly hate another.— , 
Coleburn despised him—held him in utter con- | 
tempt—and he knew it, which added fuel to the | 
already burning fiame. 

“ Alas, to think thet love decays, 
And trien Iship wears the len sth of days, 


And han ts disjoin, and hearis dissever, 
But Aate lives, grows, and lasts forever.” 


‘To-morrow, my dear Caroline, we are to be 
united, and I shall hail the day as the harbinger | 
of many happy hours yet to come. O, how many 
I have elready spent with you. Indeed, since | 
first | became acquainted with my Caroline, the' 





| first I saw you. 
| day, when first we became acquainted. 


time has passed with me, like one continual suc- 
cession of bliss'ul dreams, unclouded by any of 
the numerous ills which we generally encounter 
through this life.”’ 

Such were th» words with which Henry Cole. 
burn addressed Caroline Van Aumburgh, as she 
was lov:ngly leaning on his arm, while they were 
taking a stroll through the extensive grounds of 
her father. The sun was slowly receding be- 
hind the mountains which skirt the western ho- 
rizon, with unwonted splendor; and its rays, as 
they lingered upon the landscape, formed an 
evening that the sunny skies of far famed Italy 
might equal, but could not surpass. 

Caroline Van Aumburgh was known by all as 
the flower of the country. And indeed her sur- 
passing beauty, well entitled her to that enviable 
appellation. Her laughing dark blue eyes, as 
they swam in the dewy liquid that surrounded 
them, beamed forth the joyiul feelings of her sim- 


ple and unsuspecting heart. Her plump rosy 


cheeks, suffused with a tinge of the most beauti- 


ful crimson, as she was occasionally addressed 
by her lover, set forth her exquisite beauty, if 
possible, with greater charms. Added to which, 
ruby lips, and teeth, peeping out from beneath 
them that put to shame the snow in point of 
whiteness. While the long locks of auburn hair, 
that hang in natural ringlets about her snow 
white neck, completed the picture of Caroline 
Van Aumburgh. 

Henry Coleburn had seen and loved her, as, in- 
deed, did almost every young man that ever cast 
eyes upon her; but none with that intense pas- 
sion which characterized his. She in return had 
made him happy by declaring that she loved him; 
and for him had rejected numerous and wealthy 
suitors. THe was the favored one—he had sued 
successfully, and had won her gentle heart. The 
consent of her father he had already gained, and 
the morrow succeeding the evening on which my 
tale commences, had bee: appointed as the happy 
day, on which they should be united, at the altar 
of their God, in the holy bonds of wedlock. 

Having thus completed my exordium, that you, 
my reader, might be made acquainted with 
enough ot my tale to be prepared for, and to pro- 
perly understand what is about to follow, I re- 
turn to where the happy lovers were enjoying 
each other’s conversation, for the last day, as 
they thought, which would count them as lovers; 


| unconscious of the events which were so soon 


to follow. 

As Henry spoke, Caroline dropped her head 
while a deep blush crimsoned her pretty cheeks; 
and then again raising her downcast eyes to his 
face, she replied in the silvery tones, which he 
delighted more to hear than the sweetest musi¢ 
that was ever invented. 

‘*} have too, dear Henry, been happy since 
Oh! how well I remember that 
] Do you 
remember it?"’ 


‘*Ah! well can I remember it, and trust that 
I shall never furget it. The frightful occurrence 
which first made us acquainted, often presents 
itself to my mind. Methinks I can see the little 
boat in which you were sailing upset by a sud- 
den flaw of the wind—I see you rise and sink 
for the last time—in I plunged and—and I was 
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happy enough to save the life of her I lovea you incense 1.e further, or by the gods I will | the point of the sword, or with any other instruments 
vou shall select, 
thousand times better than myself, my own | take ample vengeance, without having recourse | *’\')\\ 


Caroline. Ah! what ails thee ?’’ 


Caroline was overcome for a few moments with leave your carcass here, food for the ravens; and 
the painful and yet dear reminiscenes, which | your bones to bleach in the sun. 


the words of her lover had recalled to her mind. | 
But recovering, she fervently exclaimed in all 
the innocence of her heart—‘‘ Yes Harry, you 


perilled your life for me. And how can I repay | it back with a force that made all ring again. 


you? Never, never shall] forget it. But, dear 
Henry, is not to-morrow the anniversary of that 
day ?”’ 

“Jt is,—but no matter; it is better that we 
should be united on that day,—a day which has 
been the means of causing us many happy hours 
since, and | trust it will be the means of giving 
us more hereafter.” 

They were now both silent. They continued 
to walk on rapt up in the reflections which their 
conversation had conjured up, unconscious 


whither their steps were leading them. They | 
were now at a considerable distance from the 


residence of 'Squire Van Amburgh, as he was 


called by his neighbors, and they had just enter- | 


ed a dell thickly studded on either side, by thick | 
set bushes and trees, while the honey-suckle and | 


other wild flowers of the forest, hung from the | 
mossy grown rocks in great profusion. The high | 


green grass that grew in the valley, looked like 
the undulated waves of a green sea, as the cool 
evening breeze gently disturbed its quiet repose, 
while the golden rays et the declining sun yet 


lingered upon the pleasing scene, as if fascinated | 


with the surpassing loveliness and quiet of the 


place. All was silent as the deep cold grave.— | 


No noise disturbed the happy lovers who were 
wrapt in feelings of delight, whilst surveying 
the objects around. Noteven the merry little | 
warblers, who had all day warbled forth their de- | 
lightful notes, were to be seen. They had retired 


to rest among the green foliage of some venerable , 


oaks, that had braved the adverse storms of ma- 
ny a trying year, and yet stood firm,defying the 
mighty powers of the wrathful whirlwind. 

The lovers stood upon the extreme verge of an 


overhanging cliff, which presented a fair view | 


of the scene below. 

‘* May this, love, be the emblem of our future | 
happiness,” said Henry, after gazing long and | 
ardently around. 

** So it is,’’ said a voice close beside them.— 
Caroline shrieked and turned pale, as she recog- | 


nized the voice of the speaker, and instinctively 
drew nearer her astonished lover; who turning | 


around saw the person who had so rudely and in- 
sultingly addressed him. 

** Ay, Mister Coleburn, this is a beautiful scene 
and is undoubtedly the emélem of your future 
happiness! Ha! ha! ha!” 


‘* Sir, your visit was unlooked for in this place. | 


What right have you to intrude yourself here, 
and to listen to private conversation? You are 
no gentleman,—a scoundrel; nay, as base a 
knave as e’er drew breath.”’ 

‘*What, scoundrel! no gentleman! kna— 
say you? No man ever called William Hender- 


Your answer Pee Will send by the bearer, 
to the form which society imposes upon us, and | WiLLiAM HENDERSON, 
| ‘* This was what I meant to have done. But 


Again I say | as he is before me, tell Mr. Henderson, I will be 
hg ‘ware!’ He had at first grasped the hilt of) punctual to his appointment.” 


| his sword, and had drawn it half way out of its | 


The second of Henderson bowed and withdrew. 
scabbord; but as he finished speaking he drove 


Coleburn, for a few moments, paced rapidly 


up and down his room, as if uncertain how to 
‘¢T despise your threats, and would now sup- act. 


port my assertions at the point of my sword,but 
that this lady—for whose feclings you seem to 


At last he sat down, wrote a small note 
and ordered his servant to take it to the person 


, to whom it was directed. He then wrote a let- 
have no regard—is not the person who should be | ter in which he gave an accurate account of the 


witness of the act. But we shall meet some) whole transaction, which was addressed to 
other time, and again I repeat, you are a scoun-| "Squire Van Aumburgh, and another was writ- 
drel and no gentleman.” ; ten fur his daughter Caroline. 


‘* By you shall dearly rue this day. That By the time he had finished writing, the per 








lady, whom you bear on your arm, now prevents | son to whom the note had been addressed, en 


— from taking immediate vengeance. Butas/| tered. He was a tall well formed man, and his 


you say, we shall meet again, and that soon.’’ | uniform proclaimed him to be an otlicer. 
Caroline had become insensible, while the fore- | After he had become seated he inquired into 
going dialugue continued, but now recovering, | the affuir, which had been the eause of summon- 
she earnestly entreated her lover to accompany ng him at that late hour. Coleburn then relat- 
her home, and leave Henderson to himself. Cole- | ed to him the whole story, and requested that he 
| burn cast a look of defiance and scorn at his base , Would act as his second. 
| enemy, and complied with her request. **Certainly [ will. That Henderson is a sad 
““Ay, go fool! I now have gained a part of Scoundrel, and there is not an officer or man in 
my end. She scorned and rejected me, for who? te service but would be glad to have him out. 
| Henry Coleburn! By 





my very blood boils , But this is a delicate situation for you to be pla- 
at the thought. But, ced in just at this time; is there no way you 
| : J 

| . 

* There hath risen betwixt us 
| An immortality of hate. Old tine 
| Shall sink to dotage and forget himsel!, 
And pity cling unto an userer’s heart, 
Ere he and T grow friends!’ 


1 have sworn a deadly oath, and it shall be kept, 
that Caroline Van Aumburgh should wed no man challenge, and it shall be dune.”’ 
but me. And by all the demons in h » she} oe Welt, 
shall not while I live. What, reject me! ha! 
jha! hal’? Here he burst out in a fit of laughter, 
that sounded more like the laugh of a fiend ex- 
ulting over the body of a fallen enemy, than that 
efa human being. ‘*Ha! ha! ha! it will be 
sweet to blow his brains out upon the day ap- 
pointed for the celebration of his nuptials. But 
J have no time to lose. I must about it. He 
| marry Caroline, ha! ha! ha!’’ As he said 
| this he turned and left the dell, to return to his 
quarters, to arrange the necessary preliminaries 


could avoid meeting him, without disgrace?”’ 
“*T perceive your well meant wish, Hinman, 
and I duly appreciate it ; but Menderson has in- 
sulted me beyond forgiveness, and I intended to 
have met him if he had not himself first sent the 





what must be, must be, but I had rath 
er myself be the principal in this affair than you.”’ 
‘That eannot be. Ihave here some letters, 
which, if I should fall, [ wish you would see 
| them properly delivered to the persons to whom 
they are directed.”’ 
“You may rely upon my doing it, if that 
should be the case ; but I trust it will not.’’ 
Coleman gave some other directions not ne- 
cessary to enumerate, to his second, who then 
withdrew and left him alone. He then again 
commenced pacing up and down his room con- 
| to st his design into execution. siderably agitated, unconsciously uttering his 
i . sg a | thoughts aloud. 
| Henry Coleburn waited upon Caroline to her; «At the very moment that I eounted as 
| father’s house, and shortly after took an affec-| the happiest of my life, to meet an adversary 
| tionate leave of her; for he was so agitated that with the deadly pistol—probubly to be siot, and 
he could hardly conceal it from Squire Van Aum- | never again to behold her whom I love better 
iburgh. He returned to the place where he in- | than all the world besides. Something whispers 
t:nded to put up for the night, not wishing and | me that it must be so. 
not being compelled to return to his quarters, in | And must that parting be our very last? 
Greenbush, at that hour. He sat down and was | No! dshail love ber sull wien death is past.” 


Mr. Halworth was announced. After the ordi-| cn the bed, torn by an agony of contending pas 
nary compliments, this person proceeded to make sions. 
the object of his visit known. . * * * ‘ * 

‘* My visit, Mr. Coleburn, at this late hour, is The morning dawned in more than its wonted 
of a very disagreeable nature. Butif you will vo! beauty. The sun, as he rose in the eastern ho- 
me the favor to read this note, it will explain the | rizon, shone furth with increasing lustre, driving 


matter to your satisfaction,’ at the same time} {yom the bosom of the waveless Hudson the 


about to indite a note to Capt. Henderson, when Overcome with his emotions, he threw himself 





son scoundrel without having to pay for it with | handing him the following note: 
his blood. And you, sir, shall dearly repent it,| « Sir, you will please to make a full and satisfactory 
also. Beware,”’ as he saw the indignant Cole- | apology to me, for your abusive lunguage this evening, 


b or meet me at 6 o'clock to-morrow morning, on the op- 
urn about to speak, ‘‘ beware young man how posite side of the river, there to support your words at 








thin blue vapor which hal broo led there over 
night. The little birds poured torth their sweet 
melodious strains, unconscious of the bloody 
dced that was about to be transacted directly be- 
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neath the green trees on which they were perch- | 
ed. Every thing seemed rejoiced at the advent | 
of another day, but Henry Coleburn, who, with | 
his second, had already arrived on the ground. 
He now stood with his arms folded, calmly | 
awaiting the arrival of his adversary. He seem- | 
ed to have prepared himself to meet death, if so 


God willed it, with an unflinching heart. While 


Convulsive thought, even as the angry 
Billows toss and dash their restless waters 


“his troubled breast heaved with 
On the pebbled beach!’ | 
\ 


William Henderson with his second was now 
seen to approach. Upon their arrival upon the | 
ground, every thing was silently and quickly ar- | 
ranged. Henderson, as I said before, was a) 
practised duellist: he now took his station, with 
amalignant smile playing upon his deceitful | 
lips ; and coolly at the word, brought his pistol | 
to an aim, as also did Coleburn. And now, 

* Vengeance from her dark covert stalked abroad, 
With all her snakes erect upon ler crest.” 

This was a period of intense suspense. The | 
signal was given and both pistols were fired near- | 
ly instantaneously. Coleburn 
caught into the arms of his second whiere he di- 
ed, repeating the name of Caroline with his last | 
breath. 


fell and was 


Henderson escaped with buta slight wound on | 
the left arta. 
Thus, then, a noble minded, generous hearted 
youth received his death, on the day he thought 
to have been made the happiest of men, at the 
hands of a base villain, who lad long richly de- | 
served the halter. And thus itis that through 
a false sense of honor men receive their untimely 
deaths. 

Duellists mistake shame for honor, and unable 
to bear the taunts of a few weak minded men, | 
they forego al] their bright prospects of future 
happiness, and rush blindly on to destruc- 
tion. 

Coleburn had desired to be buried where he 
fell, which request was strictly complied witli 
by his friends. All those who are curious about | 
it can visit the place. A small mound of earth 
yet marks the spot where his bones lie. It is! 
situated about half way between the villages of | 
Greent ush and Bath ; and directly opposite this | 
city, (Albany.) I often visit the grave and re- 
callto mind the unhappy story of its occupant. 
It is a beautiful spot. 


My tale is not yet finished. As Caroline and 
her father were partaking of a silent breakfast, | 
aservant burst into the room, and exclaimed | 
that Henderson had shot Henry Coleburn ina | 
duel. Caroline, with an unmeaning stare, gazed 
upon the incautious domestic, and then uttering 
a piercing shriek, she feil senseless on the floor. 
For three dreadful weeks she survived the shock. | 
During that whole period she never once slept ; 
unless a state of drowsy stupefaction, occasion- | 
ally indueed by opiates, could be called s!umber. 
Sometimes she was plunged in fits of the deep- 
est melancholy, making her almost unconscious | 
of existence. Sometimes she was agonized with | 
the most frightful delirium. On the two and 
twentieth day she died without a struggle, ap 





parently from mere exhaustion. 
the side of her lover; 


“so fares she well.— 
Then boast thee, death! in thy possession hes 
A lass unparalle!'d.—Down windows, close : 
And golden Phebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so bright!” 


Such 


She rests by| This corps is so peculiarly constituted, and 
has been so eminently successful, that we imagine 
a brief outline of the causes which led to its forma- 
tion, the manner in which it is conducted, the 
privileges and exemptions of its members, as well 
as its history since its organization, may not 
: prove uninteresting to the general reader, and 
Strike those that make them: and their story is ~ 

No less in pity, than his glory, which | cannot fail to convey a useful lesson to those of 


Brought them to be lamented.” | . wo: 
wl A, | more belligerent propensities. 





“ High events as these 


For a long time prior to the fall of 1833, the 
; character and discipline of the military compa- 
, nies of this city and vicinity had been gradually 
| falling into disrepute, until very few respectable 
Wiru this number we present to our readers | persons were associated with them, and our mi- 
litary corps became totally unworthy the capital 
of the state; and gentlemen of character and 
standing in society, to whose tastes military ex- 
ercises were congenial, were debarred by their 
laxity of morals and discipline, from joining them. 
Added to this was the fact, that we were occa- 
sionally visited by the military of neighboring 
cities and states, whose fine appearance, correct 
and soldierly execution of manceeuvres and gentle- 
manly bearing, put our military honors to the 
blush. To remedy these evils—to establish and 
maintain at the capital a company which should be 
equal to any other in the state, which should 
‘ form a school of military tactics for the city, and 
retrieve our character at home and abroad—the 

Burgesses’ Corps was instituted. 





—— 


Albany, Saturday, July 25, 1835. 


Albany Bargessces® Corpse 


two spirited engravings on wood, by Mr. J. H. 

Hatt, from drawings politely furnised by F. W. | 
Epmonps, Esq., of New-York, of the full dress and | 
fatigue uniforms of the Albany Burgesses’ Corps, | 
an association whose object is the mutual im- 

provement of its members in military and martial | 
exercises, 


Full Dress. 
va 


Unlike the companies formed pursuant to the 
Militia Laws of the state, the military officers of 
this corps do not transact its ordinary business. 
Their duty is simply, as expressed in their con- 
stitution, ‘‘to superintend and direct the corps 
at all drills and parades;’’ nor is any power ves- 
ted in its commandant to order a drill or parade. 
The business is divided into two distinctly sepa- 





Fatigue. 





‘ : rate branches—civi! and military—the one being 
The full dress consists of a black leather cap, of a conical under the direction of a president, vice-president 
form, with brass plate. scales, plume, and black and red tas- and secretaries, and the supervision of the other 
sels; a Anapsack ¢ black pauded canvass, wilh a valise at s = * 
the top coccred with light colored heir seal skin; a white\is confided to the captain and his subalterns.— 
belt and cross belts ; a cariouch box and bayonct sheath of: ,, cn _ . 
black leather, with brass mountings ; a blue cout, with seale The military and civil officers of the corps con- 
wings, four gilt: rips and butions on the skirt, scolloped | stitute a board of directors, in whom is vested 
cufis, and four buttons on each sleeve ; blue pantaloons, with : : 
spatterdashes of black seal skin ten inches high, wiih a red’ the right and title to the property and effects 
stripe on the vuter seam one and a quarter inches wide ; and | ~ : 1 . ] 
a musket and bayonet ¢ f uniform make, The distinction be- ,% the corps, each meinber paying an equa pro- 
taeeen the abicers and privates as @ straight henger with «| portion of all expenses incurred in procuring uni- 
wilt scabbard, and a red sash, i 7 “ x 
g forms, equipments, &c. and surrendering his 
rightin them tothe board. The military officers 
‘of this corps are not in commission; they (as 
well as its civil officers) are elected annually, 
and may be removed by a vote of two-thirds of 
| the meiabers. 


These are the most important of the new fea- 

' tures in the constitution of the Burgesses’ Corps; 
and thus far they have answered all the expec- 
‘tations which have been formed of them. They 
| secure a perfect equality among all its members, 
‘none of whom are subjected to the arbitrary will 
of any one man ; they lay open its highest offi- 
ces to the reach of all, by the frequency of the 
elections and the constitutional! provision that no 
‘one member shall be taxed more than another ; 
‘and the division of the civil and military business 
‘is productive of the happiest results, inasmuch 
The fatigue dress consists of a Polish cap, of cadet grey | *® while it imposes no very onerous burdens up- 
casinclt, trummed with red, and (wk tassel ; jacket of the on the civil officers, it enables the military ones 


same, with red collay and gold lace trimmings ; pantaloons 5 : yes - 
of the same, with red stripe on the outer seam. . | to give their undivided attention to the drill of 
the corps. 
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The Burgesses’ Corps was organized on the! There are many forms of expression which 
8th of October, 1833, and the whole number of | tend to render poetry flatand unanmiated. The 
its members then amounted to but twenty-three. | passive form of the verb is always more languid 
Its numbers, however, gradually increased than the active; sois the participle. Adverbs 
during the winter and spring, at which time an are always the weakest parts of speech—such 
act was passed by the legislature of tiis state | expressions as might seem, might say, doubtless, 
exempting such of its members as do not hold and all of that class, deaden al! the fire of poetry, 
commissions, from militia and jury duty, and and are peculiarly improper in our short lived 
limiting the term of service in the corps to sev-. versification, in which vivacity constitutes the 
en years. The real benefits accruing from the principal beauty. In versions of the objective 
passage of this act, however, are not so great case of our pronouns, as ** Us him or them, by 
as might be supposed by those unacquainted furce confined,’ are also liable to similar objec- 
with the individuals who compose this corps ; | tions, as are all phrases which the versical ac- 
for though some few persons may have been in- | cent on words naturally too weak to support it. 
duced by the provisions of the act to attach Of the same nature ave abbreviations, as He'd, 
themselves to it, yet the great majoirity of its She'd, They'd, &c. Such expressions cannot 
members are either those who have served out always be avoided; but should never be used so 
their time in the militia, or such as now hold frequently as to give a cast to the style—they are 
commissions, whilst many of its members are most allowable in the burlesque. 
drawn from the firemen—a class of citizens of | 
whom we may remark en passant, that for 
promptness, vigilance and activity in the hour Few writers have possessed the talent of de 
of danger, and for a liberal support and encour- scribing common and domestic scenes ina man- 
agement of all neasures of public benefit or pride, Ne! interesting and pleasing im poetry Most 
they yield precedence to none. Nevertheless, ?0°ts; by endeavoring to elevate them, quit na- 
the act of the legislature has been of material ture, and run into a style and course of thought, 
service to this corps, in the sanction which it affected or bombastical. Some aiming at sim- 
afforded to the incipient effort, and the counte- Plicity are unable to rise above valgarity, and 

ance and support of their fellow citizens con- !abor at description of common scenes in com- 
sequent thereupon. ‘To this countenance and mon language, which no one ever wishes to see, 
support, and to the liberality of the Common 2nd of which no one ever desired to hear.— 
Council of the city, the members of this corps Wordsworth abounds in such descriptions. — 


* . - - ‘ i 


are indebted not only for their present high Crabbe paints low scenes with great force of 


standing, but for their very existence; and as, pencil, but his scenes are generally disgusting. 
by their spirited conduct, they have won the @d were not his poems of a moral and satirical 
meed of popular approval, we trust they will ¢@st he would scarcely find readers. The beau- 
continue so to conduct themselves as to ensure “es of pastoral, moral and domestic poetry are 
its continuance. tenderness, delicacy and social happiness. Sub- 

In conclusion, we say to them, let not your limity, even in description of rnrai scenery, may 
present popularity at home make you imagine be out of its place. He only, who can raise in 
that you are perfect in military discipline, for it the enthusastic admirer of nature, the same emo- 
requires great experience and attention to attain Uons as he feels in reposing on the seats of a 
this; be united, be vigilant and active, and we blossoming garden, in wandering by the tranquil 
trust ere long that you will realize the hopes of Streams of'a verdant meadow, in participating 
your friends, and present, at the capital, a pat- ,in the pleasures of friendship, love and society, 


tern corps to the state. uninfected by ainbition and unadulterated by 


CriticismenGeninsaeTastecsStyle, ies poetry. Of English poets, Goldsmith possessed 
Original. this talentia great perfection; ‘Thompson per- 
Juprcious criticism is undoubtedly of the high- haps in equal degree, though his descriptions are 
est value, both in the formation of acorrect taste often injured by an affected pomp of style; none 
and to the attainment of greater perfection in excel Cowper, though he often dwells too long 
works of literature or art. Correct critical re- on subjects, which no genius can render poetical. 
marks, on eminent authors, partake particularly Scott, perhaps, excels all poeis in the descrip- 
of this character. They have a tendency to pu- tion of landscape, though he sometimes intro- 
rify language, and better the condition of our | duces his scenery, Where it has not any connex- 
literature. It is in this view, and also as a mat- ion with the story of his poem,—thus he begins 
ter of public interest, that I send you the accom. | the second canto of Rokeby with several stanzas, 
panying criticisms, (I believe never before pub- | beautifully descriptive of the prospect from Bar- 
lished, ) on some of the principal poets, and hints | nard castle at sunrise, which he tells us, that 
on taste, &c. from the pen of the Hon. Jonn | Bertram mig/t have seen, had he not chosen to 
Trumsut, author of M'Fingal. hey were | set out before day break. Froin too great fond- 
copied from the original manuscript as early as | ness for variety, he often paints low scenes, es 
1318. It is hoped that some of ourenterprising | pecially in some of his sons. Every reader of 
publishers, will, ere long, get up a new edition | taste must wish his tavern scene of Jokn de 
of Judge Trumbull’s works. The last, and only Brent, in the Lady of the Lake, his ballad of 
entire edition, was published by subscription fif- | wild Daniel in Rokeby, and some others, had 
teen years ago, and there is scarcely a copy to be | been consigned by him to the general charnal! 
had at any of the bookstores in the country. | house of old Scottish ballads and theirimitations, 
C***. | published by him and Leyden 





fashion, can hope to excel in this species of 








P ‘ * * * “ » 

In poetry every thing which is unnecessary is 
injurious, unless it be distinguished by some pe- 
culiar beauty. Whatever cannot be made to 
shine should be avoided, or if essential to the 
story, told as concisely as is possible. Poets, 
whose cast of genius leads them to excel in sub- 
limity, fancy and fire, should be extremely cau- 
tious in attempting any thing like humor. Mil- 
ton in his punning speeches in Paradise Lost, 
and verses on old Hopson, &c. ; Gray in his 
ode on the death of a cat, long story, &c.; ap- 
pear as awkward as Achilles playing Harlequin. 
A Butler or a Cervantes is as rare as a phenix 
in the aviary of the Muses, among the Musarum 
Alites, as Horace calls them, asa Virgil or a 
Homer; however different and indeed contraste 
ed they may be as to gracefulness of figure and 
ornament of plumage. 

* - 


= . . ’ 

Genius, Taste, and Skill, in the poetic art are 
requisite for every werk of considerable length. 
Coneus is the gifiof nature, but in every person 
rins ina particular vein, and if possessed in a 
high degree, will enable its owner, of itself, to 
reach excellence in his own original manner, but 
no farther. A correct and general Taste can be 
acquired only by the perusal of the best authors. 
Skill in the art can only be obtained by practice. 
Many more writers fail and are forgotten for 
their want of taste and skill, than from any orig- 
inal deficiency of genius ; and many have at- 
tained high celebrity principally by their aid, to 
whom Nature had been rather pernicious in the 
gifts of a poetical imagination. Pope had strong 
feelings and a lively fancy, but was not by na- 
ture endowed with much talent for the sublime. 
Voltaire possessed wit, sarcasm and peculiar 
shrewdness of observation, but could never have 
been a poet had none written before him, «ec. 
&e. is 23 . . 7 

As toa tendency to melancholy, [ know not 
whether in a Poet it is a subject of condolence or 
congratulation. A lively imagination always 
forms romantic expectations, which must often 
end in disappointment ;—The keen sensibility 
which accompanies genius is naturally disposed 
to indulge too much in gloomy reflections ; and 
a high poetical taste often leads the writer to 
despise his best works, at times, because they 
fall short of that ideal perfection, at which he 
aimed, and seem inadequately to express the 
sublimity of his conceptions and the energy of 


his feelings. 





ABBAMS FOUVUGUBW: 
AND LITERARY SPECTATOR, 


BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 





SATURDAY, JULY 25, 18: 

Ly Allorders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 
addressed to Geonce TrReMBe tt, and left at the Bookstore 
of Elias Gates, No. 7] State-st., or transmitted through 
the Post-Office, post paid, will be punctually attended to. 
To Readers and Correspondents,—Several notices pre- 


pared for this week's paper are unavoidably crow ded out. 


“To the ‘Chosen One," &c., and * Conversation,’s 
shall appear in our neat. “TE, D's.” article has been re- 
ceived, “ X. X's." lines are respectfully declined, 


We shall endeavor to attend to the request of our 











Philadelphia friend in our next 
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Midnight Musings, | hie attic with thy beams shining in full upon his |semane that will be harped around the Great 


aa ‘thoughtful face. Imagination replumes her| White Throne. 
Original. ' 





| wings at such an hour, when there is nothing | 
earthly to stay her flight. Or perhaps as he | Man! mysterious word! combining all that 
saunters along the margin of the tinkling rivulet | has and will be knowa! For him the earth and 
sparkling with thy mellow beains, his soul breaks | all therein was made, and he that knows him- 
from its earthly bondage, and soars amid the! self knows even all that for his use was made. 
' realins of light. |For him the tender stalk its bud shoots forth— 
Then march on thou Giver of light and bean- fa him the canopy above his head is thick be- 
ty—thy course began ere the beings that fathom | studded with the countless stars that do their 
thy laws came into this breathing world, and thy | matins breathe to the one pervading God—for 

| course shall cease when time shall be no more. | him the cloud- piercing mountains lift their heads 
| tur beyond the ken of finite eye. The world for 
man, not man for the world was made, and who- 
ever best comprehendeth his own existence 


As I sat down in my room near the window 
one fine moonlight night, I looked out upon the 
beautiful landscape mellowed by the soft tinges 
of the moon, with a rapture I have never beiore 
felt. The moon was in its zenith, and here and 
there a star looked meekly through a translucent 
cloud. The lights shone dimly along the desert- 
ed streets, and now and then the heavy toot of 
the watchman echoed to the ear—making a sol- 
ewn grandeur that filled the soul with unuttera- 
ble emotions, and impressed the eye with inex- There is a voice within that tells me earth is 








pressible delight. vanity—that tells me these sublunary scenes are . [ ¢ 4 i 
? | - : oc ee y ‘ g F complica. 
The distant clock struck the hour of twelve, | but the prelude to eternity—'tis a divinity that deers ST eee . a = on “s Pp 
, ° s 3. § y ch govern 
which served to increase the grandeur of the; makes us loathe the pageantry and pomp of = si a nthe mode po Srgpie: a ail 
. ; uma . arance 
scene. The sound was berne in mutiled stillness earthly greatness, and deem them but the gaucy ; - n hearts and as opposite tos : ae . 
, . . ee ; . . as life and death, yet there is a magic in the link 
o’er the slumbering city, unheard save by the trappings of a troubled heart. The device of man r po oe ed tncies ae 
. ae of : nh | that conn w the instinct of the 
ew, who, communing with their own spirits, may invent these tinselled gewgaws—he may | ? 
fe I g witl | ; J et t d gewg ! y|, ppc cone ’ ble 1 F the} 
late retire to rest. My thoughts may be rhapso- | think that like oil upon the troubled water, they orute and the great immutable laws of the in- 
dies or the unimpassioned retlections of a pileg- | can calm the cliffy waves of lite, but how de- sensate world. 





° : P : ‘ sjable i i ; i 
matic man, but while engaged with this enrap- ; ceived—the eddies, the whirlpools, and the boil- Inds eg BH being ! angelic though 7 anne 
turing sight they ran thus. ings are still beneath, and nothing will tranquil- and godly is his form, yet through defection pri- 


ize but the calm assurance of rest above. we innocence hath left him a prey to every pas- 
aire minister of error foul with sin—advo- 


When I look around me and beliold the mighty i eise 3 
> > cate of unrighteous creecs—lover of mammon, 
| works of man, the towering dome, the loity bat- | : ; = 
eae ; -|and by interence direct, he cannot love his God 
iin tlement, the majestic tleet, and gigantic navies, | thi <: cain’ Minn ce tr onde 
—na ? e as he ar > fores gs ) —nothin ron 3° } bs J 
pend Ihe ™ , oe that roam the forest | that same heavenly voice within telis me the | = 
wild?—a token o citv?—a p f the sod | i a 
token of the Dcity!—a proof that God | «: poavens shall be rolled together as a scroll’’—| . ‘ Tag | : 
thy maker sits on high enthroned in empyreal! , _ __ less life, eternity to him is vague as thoughts of 
: : ; : Je ‘the world shall be burned up and all things) | lay tka lou \ 
majesty? Who, when he beholds thy coming | ,, Dit aay he ae? to ee E |scarce remembere dreams—a pa through 
P ig © therein. Then why this infatuation ?—why | 
o’er the summnit of the eastern hills, can say that | Z Ss 


nature without thee would not receive ablight| |, . . 
Gat Gaekh Gites wad daied tar ties fad d the next breath of heaven may hurl to fra,ments? 
ave ae aced | y . 
When I look upon the mind and behold the 


leaf? What is night without thee?—'tis aj ,. ; : i, : 
mingled mass of man’s devi Sci atiiataiie | highest effurts it has made, they teach me all is Se es 
as 18S devices ana oi nature s ‘ . » 

“4 pe gis "| vanity—they tell me thatthe most exalted intel- The Mistletoe Bough. 

handiwork ; we know they exist, but their beau- Ruch fos tent. Gites te the neaé ‘eleh Gie lant The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
F . . e vi ‘ "| ‘The ch shone on the ol oak wall; 

ty, form, and 7 i , ' Phe holly branch shon ’ 
4 , eteptation sce hidden Gem the | lect of the lowest angel that circles the throne of | Aud the Baron's retainers were blithe and gay, 
sight. : | And keeping their Christmas holiday. 


: ia | God. The mind of man has indeed fathomed| The Buron beheld with a father’s pride, 
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